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PREFACE. 



In compiling a history of " Cheboygan and Mackinac Counties,'* 
we have been obliged to refer to a work entitled ** Old and New 
Mackinaw," published by Rev. J. A. Van Fleet, to which we are 
indebted for much valuable information. 

Our articles on general improvements, soil, timber, prospects for 
settlers, etc., will be very interesting to those who contemplate 
locating in this section. 

We have also prepared a map of Mackinac Island which will 
be valuable to all visiting the place, and to those interested in the 
proposed " National Park." The map is full and complete, showing 
the various points of interest, and will assist the reader in locating the 
places so prominent in their early history. 

We are indebted to our many patrons for the support they have 
given us, many of whom have displayed their business cards in our 
work, to which the attention of the public is respectfully invited. 

THE PUBLISHERS- 



r 



EARLY HISTORY. 



On our first pages will be found more of a general history of 
the Northwest, and of the prominent characters who figured most 
conspicuously in the early days of our country than a history of 
Cheboygan and Mackinac Counties alone. The first pale-faces 
who ventured into the region stretching around the great lakes, 
were Jesuit missionaries. Of these, the first who claim a notice 
here are the Fathers Charles Raymbault and Isaac Jogues. In 
1641, these two men visited the Ghippewas at the Sault and 
established a mission among them, but Raymbault soon after fell a 
victim to consumption, and the enterprise was abandoned. Des- 
perate Indian wars, which soon followed, prevented any further 
attempt to establish missions among the Indians around the lakes 
for nearly thirty years. 

In the spring of 1668, the illustrious Father, James Mar- 
quette, ; was ordered to repair to the Ottawa mission, as that 
around Lake Superior was then called. Arriving at the Sault, 
he planted his cabin at the foot of the rapids, on the American 
side, and began his work. In the following year he was joined 
by Father Dablou, Superior of the Mission, and by their united 
exertions a church was soon built. This was the first permanent 
settlement made on the soil of Michigan. 

During the same year, Marquette repaired to Lapointe, near 
the western extremity of Lake Superior, leaving Dablon to con- 
tinue the mission at the Sault. When he arrived at his new field 
of labor, he tound several Indian villages, one of which was com- 
posed of Hurons, who, several years before, had dwelt, for a short 
time, on Mackinac Island. 
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In 1670, Marquette came to Miohilimackinac, and in the fol- 
lowing year he established a mission and built a chapel of logs on 
Point Iroquois, on the north side of the Straits. 

This primitive temple was as simple as the faith taught by the 
devoted missionary, and had nothing to impress the senses, nothing 
to win by a dazzling exterior the wayward children of the forest- 
The new mission was called St. Ignatius, in honor of the founder 
of the Jesuit order, and to this day the name is perpetuated in 
the point upon which the mission stood. 

During the summer of 1671, an event occurred of no common 
interest and importance in the annals of French history in 
America, but which, after all, was not destined to exert any last- 
ing influence Mutual interest had long conspired to unite the 
Algonquins of the west and the French in cor firmed friendship. 
The Algonquins desirtd commerce and protection; the French, 
while they coveted the rich furs which these tribes brought them, 
coveted also an extension of political power to the utmost limits 
of the western wilderness. Hence Nicholas Perrot had been 
commissioned as the agent of the French government, to call a 
general Congress ol the lake tribes at the Falls of St. Mary. 
The invitations of this enthusiastic agent of the Bourbon dynasty 
reached the tribes of Lake Superior, and were carried even to the 
wandering hordes of the remotest north. Nor were the nations 
of the south neglected. Obtaining an escort of Potawatomies at 
Green Bay, Perrot, the first of Europeans to visit that place, 
repaired to the Miamis at Chicago, on the same mission of friend- 
ship. 

In May, the day appointed for the unwonted spectacle of the 
Congress ul Nations, arrived. St. Lusson was the French official, 
and AUouez his interpreter. From the head waters of the St. 
Lawrence, from the Mississippi, from the Great Lakes, and even 
from the Red River, envoys of the wild republicans of the wilder- 
ness were present. And brilliantly clad officers from the veteran 
armies of France, with here and there a Jesuit missionary, com- 
pleted the vast assembly. A cross was set up, a cedar post 
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marked with the French lilies, and the representatives of the 
wilderness tribes were informed that they were under the protec- 
tion of the French king. Thus, in the presence of the ancient 
races of Ameiica, were the authority and the faith of France up- 
lifted in the very heart of our Continent. But the Congress 
proved only an echo soon to die away, and left no abiding monu- 
ment to mark its glory. 

On the 17th of May, 1673, Marquette set out on his new 
labors in the west, which he completed in the spring ot 1675 
(having spent the preceding winter in Chicago,) set out on his 
return along the eastern shore of Lake Michigan, and as he coast- 
ed along the eastern shore of the lake, his strength gradually 
failed, and he was at last so weak that he could no longer help 
himself, but had to be lifted in and out of his canoe when they 
landed each night, ^t last, perceiving the mouth of a river, he 
pointed to an eminence near by, and told his companions that it 
was the place of his last repose. They wished, however, to pass 
on, as the weather was fine and the day not far advanced, but a 
wind soon arose which compelled them to return and enter the 
river pointed out by the dying missionary. They carried him 
ashore, erected a little bark cabin, kindled a fire, and made him 
as comfortable as they could. Having heard the confessions of 
his companions, and encouraged them to rely with confidence on 
the protection of God, Marquette now sent them away, to take the 
repose they so much needed. 

Two or three hours afterward he felt his end approaching, and 
summoned his companions to his side. Taking his crucific from 
around his neck, and placing it in their hands, he pronounced in a 
firm voice, his profession of faith, and thanked the Almighty for 
the favor of permitting him to die a Jesuit, a missionary, and 
alone. Then, his face all radiant with joy, and his eyes raisedf 
as if in ecstasy, above his crucifix, with the words " Jesus '^ and 
** Mary ^ upon his lips, he passed from the scene of his labors to 
his rest in heaven. After the first outbursts of grief were over, 
his companions arranged his body for burial, and, to the sound^of 
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his little chapel bell, bore it slowly to the spot which himself had 
designated, where they committed it to the earth, raising a large 
cross to mark his last resting place. This occurred on the 18th 
day of May, 1675, in the thirty-eighth year of his age. 

Two years later, and almost on the aDniversary of this event, 
a party of Indians whom Marquette had himself instructed at 
Lapointe, visited his grave, on their return from their winter 
hunting grounds, and resolved to disinter their good Father and 
bear his revered bones to the mission of St. Ignatius, at Mackinac, 
where they resided. They therefore opened the grave, and, 
according to custom, dissected the body, washing the bones and 
drying them in the sun. When this was done, a neat box of 
birch bark was prepared, into which the bones were placed, and 
the flotilla, now become a funeral convoy, proceeded on its way. 
Only the dip of the paddlei and the sighs of the Indians broke 
the silence, as the funeral cortege advanced. When nearing 
Mackinac, the missionaries, accompanied by many of the Indians 
of the place, went to meet them, and there, upon the waters, rose 
the " De Profundis," which continued till the coffined remains of 
the good Father reached the land. With the usual ceremonies, his 
bones were then borne to the church, where, beneath a pall 
stretched as if over a coffin, they remained during the day, when 
they were deposited in a little vault in the middle of the church, 
'* where," says the chronicler, '' he still reposes as the guardian 
angel of our Ottawa mission." Thus did Marquette accomplish, 
in death, the voyage which life had not enabled him to terminate. 

In the life ol this humble and unpretending missionary and 
explorer there is much to admire. Though an heir to wealth and 
position in his native land, he voluntarily separated himself from 
bis friends, and chose a life of sacrifice, toil, and death, that he 
might ameliorate the moral and spiritual condition of nations hunk 
in paganism and vice. His disposition was cheerful under all cir- 
cumstances. His rare qualities of mind and heart secured for 
him the esteem of all who knew him. He was a man of sound 
sense and close observation, not disposed to exaggerate, not egotis- 
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tical. His motives were pure and his efforts earnest. His intel- 
lectual abilities must have been of no ordinary type ; his letters 
show him to have been a man of education, and though but nine 
years a missionary among the Indians, he spoke six languages 
with ease, and understood less perfectly many others. 

" He died young, but there are silvered heads, 
Whose race of duty is less nobly run." 

France and England being rivals in the Old World, could not 
be partners of the New. Had these two powers been satisfied to 
divide the American continent amicably between them, the his- 
tory of Columbia would have been far different from what it is 
now. But when they crossed the Atlantic, they brought with 
them their hereditary enmity, and this enmity was strengthened 
by new issues which were constantly arising. Each desired un- 
divided dominion over the North and W^est, and at times the 
struggle for supremacy was desperate. 

The Indians around the lakes were, almost without exception, 
friendly to the French, while the "Five Nations," dwelling south 
and east from Lake Ontario, sided with the English. 

As early as 1686, English adventurers, in quest of the rich 
furs of the Northwest, pushed up the lakes to Mackinac, but the 
French, unwilling that any portion of the Indian trade should 
pass into the hands of their enemies, made their visits to this re- 
gion too hazardous to be oft repeated. 

The heart sickens in contemplating this portion of our 
country's history. Many a spot was stained with the blood of its 
unfortunate inhabitants. The forests were often lighted up with 
the conflagration of burning villages, and the stillness of the mid- 
night hour was frequently broken by the shrill warwhoop, min- 
gled with the shrieks of helpless women under the tomahawk or 
scalping-knife. And these tragic scenes were too often prompted 
by French or English thirst for power. 

But finally, after many years, during which, with only short 
intervals of peace, these scenes of blood had frequent repetitions^ 
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the British government determined to make a powerful effort to 
dispossess the French colonies of this territory. Military opera- 
tions, however, were at first unfavorable to the English cause. 
Many a red column of well trained and well armed regulars 
wavered before the rifles of the combined French and Indiaus, 
who fought concealed in thickets, or from behind a breastwork of 
fallen trees. But in 1759, victory turned on the side of the 
English, and the question was brought to a speedy and decisive 
issue- An English army, under the command of Brigadier-Gen - 
eral Wolf^ succeeded, during the night of September 12th, in 
gaining the Heights of Abraham, at Quebec, where, upon the fol- 
lowing day, was gained one of the most momentous victories in 
the annals of history, a victory which gave to the English tongue 
and the institutions of a Protestant Christianity the seemingly un- 
explored North and West. 

Though this victory was gained in September, of 17*59, it was 
not until September of 1760 that a final surrender of Canada, 
with all the French posts around the lakes, was made to the 
English, and not till September of 1761 that possession was taken 
of Mackinac by English troops. 

What the English had gained by force of arms they took 
possession ot as conquerors, and, in their eagerness to supplant the 
French, they were blind to danger. Some of these posts were 
garrisoned by less than a score of men, and often left dependent 
upon the Indians for supplies, though they were so widely remote 
from each other that, '' lost in the boundless woods, they could 
no more be discovered than a little fleet of canoes scattered over 
the whole Atlantic, too minute to be perceptible, and safe only in 
lair weather." But, weak as were the English, their presence 
alarmed the red man, for it implied a design to occupy the coun 
try which, for ages, had been his own, and the transfer of the 
territory around the Great Lakes from the French, who were the 
friends of the Indians, to the English, upon whom they had been 
taught to look with distrust, could not, therefore, be regarded 
with favor by these tawny sons of the woods. They were 
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taught to lay aside everything which they had received from the 
white man, and so strengthen and purify their natures as to make 
themselves acceptable to the Great Spirit, and by so doing they 
would soon be restored to their ancient greatness and power, and be 
enabled to drive the enemy from their country. The prophet had 
many followers. From far and near large numbers came to listen 
to his exhortations, and his words, pregnant with mischief to the 
unsuspecting Englishman, were borne even to the nations around 
the northern lakes. 

It was the first of the great Pontiac conspiracy which aroused the 
nations throughout all the forests in the land and whose bloody deeds 
are recorded on the pages of historic events of the Northwest. 

The massacre at Fort Mackinac is too familiar with all who 
have read the history of our State to require a repetition of that 
terrible butchery, the details of which are so long that we have not 
the space to give it. Mr Alexander Henry, the trader who made 
his escape gave the full particulars of the affair and the awful scenes 
that followed. The efforts of the Indians were however unsuc- 
cessful and peace was, after many years restored. Pontiac having 
died, no other efforts were made to drive the English from the 
country. 

DEGREES OF MEAN, MONTHLY, AND EXTREME TEMPERATURE, FOR A 
SERIES OP YEARS.* 



LOCALITY, 



Mackinac Island, Mich. 

Montreal 

Albany, N. Y., 

Omaha, Neh., 

Chicago 

Detroit 

Philadelphia, Pa., 

Cincinnati, O., 

St. Paul, Minn., 

St. Louis, Mo., 



s 

teg 



♦Climatology of United States, hy Lorin Blodget : 1857. 



13 CHEBOYGAN COUNTY. 

Bj the preceding table it will be seen that the extremes of heat 
and cold are not only not as great in Mackinac as in other places 
east and west on the same parallel, but even in places much farther 
south. At Montreal, during the time embraced in the table, the mer- 
cury has been as low as 36 degrees below zero, and as high as 102 
above. At St. Paul, on nearly the same parallel, the greatest 
degree of cold designated is 37 degrees below zero, and of heat, 
100 above. At St. Louis, hundreds of miles farther south, the 
table shows that the mercury has been as low as 25 degrees below 
zero, and as high as 108 above. By looking at the figures oppo- 
site Mackinaw, it will be seen that 23 degrees below zero, is the 
lowest, and 90 above the highest mark of the mercury. During 
the past few years the mercury has but once been as low 
as 19 degrees below zero. This was during the winter of 1867 
and 1868. During tb« winter of 1868 and 1869, 16 degrees 
below zero was the coldest. During the past winter 13 degrees 
below occurred but once. 

CHEBOYGAN COUNTY 

Is bounded on the north by the Straits of Mackinac, on the east 
by Presque Isle county, on the south by Otsego county, and on 
the west by Emet county. Mackinaw city, located at the Straits, 
is the oldest settlement in Michigan, and while the southern portion 
of the State was a wilderness which no white man had yet pene- 
trated, Mackinaw was a missionary point and the home of the 
trader. It was from here that colonization spread through the 
surrounding country. Detroit was settled in 1701, and the history 
of Wisconsin and Minnesota, as well as other States, must begin 
with a notice from this point, as the earliset settlers from these 
States started from Mackinaw, and the time is yet within the 
memory of the living when Chicago came to this point for her sup- 
plies. 

Mackinaw is a historical center, because of its natural and 
geographical position. Nature alone has given it advantages in 
time past and made her a centre of historic events. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE COUNTRY 
NORTH OF THE STRAITS. 

Looking now to the commercial and industrial development of 
that region, we find still more extraordinary results. Attached 
to the State ®f Michigan is the peninsula, which is inclosed be- 
tween the Straits of Mackinaw, Lake Michigan, and Lake Su- 
perior. For two centuries after the settlement of New England 
and New York, the wild, unfrequented, unknown shores of Lake 
►Superior were unsuspected of any other capacity for production 
than those of the forest and the lake. It is only since 1846 that 
its immense beds of iron and copper were discovered, and only 
within the last ten years that that region has exhibited a wealth 
of mineral production which the world can scarcely parallel on an 
equal space. No sooner were the facts known than copper com- 
panies (and since iron companies) began to be formed with the 
celerity and energy of an excited speculation. Capital was 
found in the great cities ready to be invested in such enterprises, 
laborers flocked thither, mines were opened, and now we have 
immense bodies ot copper annually transported to Boston, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, and other places io be smelted. In 1858 the 
copper ore exported from points in the Peninsula was six thou- 
sand tons, which yielded four thousand tons of pure copper, worth 
two millions of dollars. When we consider that this is one-third 
the amount of copper produced by Great Britain, and one-seventh 
of the whole amount produced out of America, we can under- 
stand the value of these mines, which have scarcely been opened 
ten years. 

" In the same region, and above the Sault of St. Mary, are iron 
mines equally extraordinary. The United States has in various 
sections immense deposits of iron. But in all the basins of the 
lakes there is nothing comparable to this. In the vicinity of 
Marquette, a flourishing port of Lake Superior, iron hills rise 
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from six to seven hundred feet in height, which are a solid masisJ 
of iron ore. When smelted in the furnace they yield more than 
half in pure iron of a superior quality, which is in demand at all 
the manufacturing towns of the east. 

*' In the meanwhile the resources of the country which were 
obvious to the eye, were naturally sought and developed by a 
different class of persons. The fisheries yielded the finest fish in 
exhaustless quantities, and from Sandusky Bay, in Ohio, to Super- 
ior City, in the wild northwest, the lake salmon and the Mackinac 
trout are transported, like the oysters of the Atlantic, to gratify 
the epicurean palate in town and city. These fisheries have now 
risen to great importance. They are supposed to exceed in product 
the whole of the other fresh water fisheries in the United States 
At this time about one hundred thousand barrels of fish are 
freighted and the annual value of the fisheries amounts to a million 
of dollars. 

" No sooner had civilization penetrated the wilderness of 
Lake Superior than another product came into immediate de- 
mand. Far as the eye could cast its searching glance, or the 
traveler penetrate the dark forests of Michigan, of Wisconsin, or 
of Canada, there rose the tall, slim trunks, and deep green foliage 
of the pine. Here was material in which the people south and 
west were deficient. The pines of the Alleghany and the Sus- 
quehanna begin to diminish. Their stock will soon be gone, 
while here stretched away hundreds and thousands of miles of 
pine forest. Nearly all of which yet remain untouched. 



MACKINAW AS A NATURAL POINT. 

Ferris, in his "States and Territories of the Great West,'' 
makes the following mention of the straits: "If one were to 
point out on the map of North America a site for a great central 
city in the lake region, it would be in the immediate vicinity of 
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tttB Straits op Miohilimackinao. A city so located would have 
the command of the mineral trade, the fisheries^ the furs^ and the 
lumber of the entire North. It might become the metropolis of a 
great commercial empire. It would be called the Venice of the 
lakes." In 1853 Mr. Edgar Conkling, then ol Cincinnati, with 
something of the same appreciation of this point, secured a large 
tract of land on the south side of the straits. In 1857-58 he 
surveyed the city site but the financial revulsion at that time and 
the war which soon followed prevented further operations until 
the present. 

NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

That the public attention is already turning this way is too 
evident to need proof. The " Northern Pacific" is no longer a 
mooted question, but is actually in process of construction, with a 
fair prospect of making the Straits its eastern terminus, while 
several roads from the more southern cities of this and other 
States are even now hastening towards Mackinaw to claim a 
share of the spoils. The day is not far in the future when Mack- 
inaw will be a railroad center, as it is by nature a commercial cen- 
ter, and these roads will all lay their laurels at the feet of the 
new city and rising vicinity. 



RAILROADS. 



The Jackson, Lansing and Saginaw, and the Grand Rapids 
and Indiana Railroads, now nearly completed to this point, with 
the contemplated line northwestward from the north side of the 
Straits through the heart of the Northern Peninsula, opening up 
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the immense iron and copper mines and pine forests, which will 
unquestionably be built in a very short time, thus forming a 
direct line via the Straits, will again add life and vigor to the old 
city of Mackinaw that has so long laid dormant on her beautiful 
and important site. 



MACKINAW & MARQUETTE RAILROAD. 

The following is the Mackinaw and Marquette railroad law 
recently passed : 

An act to authorize and empower the Board of Control of 
State Swamp Lands to make an appropriation of State swamp 
lands, to aid in the construction of a railroad from the Straits of 
Mackinaw to Marquette Harbor, on Lake Superior. 

Section 1. Ths people of the State of Michigan enact ^ That to 
secure the early construction of a railroad from the Straits of 
Mackinaw to Marquette Harbor, on Lake Superior, and for the 
purposes of drainage and reclamation, the Board of Control of 
State Swamp Lands are authorized and empowered, if by them 
deemed expedient and to the best interests of the State and to the 
section of country to be penetrated by said railroad, to appro- 
priate not to exceed ten sections of State swamp lands per mile 
to any railroad company that shall construct and complete such 
railroad in running order, on or before December 31st, 1875. 

Sec. 2. To further the construction of said railroad, and for 
the better protection of the interests of the State, the Board of 
Control, as aforesaid, shall have full power and authority over 
said lands, the reservatioos necessary, and the limitations and 
privileges requisite in the application of such lands to such pur- 
pose : Provided^ Said lands shall be selected from the vacant and 
unreserved State swamp lands in the Counties of Mackinaw, 
Chippewa, Schoolcraft, and not to exceed one hundred sections 
in the County of Marquette : And Provided^ There shall be no 
extension of the time for the completion of said railroad beyond 
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the date named ia this acfc : And provided, fuftJwi That said 
appropriated lands shall bf^cooie taxable as soon sund as fast as 
tl^y are earned by the company consJbruQll^ng ^aid wlroad. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of ^^id Bq^d of cjntrol to give 
thirty days' pujb lie notice of the letting of the coatrapt for the 
construction ot said railroad under the provisions =ol this act, and 
if upon the day named in such notice, which sh^ull be on or before 
the first day of July, 1873, two or more rfispQftsible r^ilr^ad 
cogapa.nies shall compete tor the can^truction of said railroad, the 
Board may, if they shall deem it tor the iftterqsts of the State, 
contract with that responsible company whiQh will ^ftter inti3 bonds 
to the State of Michigan satisfactory to ^id Bp^.rd of Control, 
conditioned for the completion of said riiilroad for the least num- 
ber of aicres of said lands. 

[t is expected that a company will be org^zed and the work 
commenced on this line ^lis season ai^d, the road will no doubt be 
completed by the time mentioned ^bpve. ' 



History of the Early Settlement of Cheboygan 
County and Village. 



The first tree that was cut niqar the mouth of the, Cheboygan 
river was in August, 1844. Messrs. Hoirne & Sammons cut and 
made g^feav^s for M. W. Home's cooper shop at Mapkinac Island. 
Jacpb iSammons lumbered the following year, but i|o permanent 
seitlejoaent was made in the county outside of old Mapkinaw until 
1846, jsrhen Mr. Sammons built the first house n^ar the site of 
the Marine City House, and occupied it with his family. He 
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was soon followed by Stebbens Winchell, John Vincent and fam- 
ilies, the former locating on the east bank of the river near the 
Third street bridge, and the latter on the west side, some forty rods 
above Sammons. These settlers had not long to wait for followers. 
A. & R. McLoud came from the State of New York, bringing 
with them a number of mm, machinery, tools, &c., and commenced 
the erection of a water saw mill some forty rods above the works 
of McArthur, Smith & Co., which they completed and run that 
year. This firm shipped the first lumber from the Cheboygan 
river in the tall of that year to parties in Chicago, consisting of 
500,000 feet lumber. Wm. Flynn settled with his family on the 
east bank of the river near WinchelPs the same year. 

In the following spring, (1847,) Sammons & McKinley built 
a steam saw mill at the mouth of the Cheboygan river with one 
upright saw and edger. The two mills cut this year 1,000,000 
feet of lumber which was shipped to Chicago on the schooner D. 
R. Holt, a craft built by A. & R. McLoud for that purpose. 

Lorenzo Backus and family settled on the west side of the 
river and built a house on the present site of Dr. Grerow's residence. 
Horatio N. Pease also built a dwelling house on the present site 
of the water mill of McArthur, Smith & Co., where he settled 
with his family. 

James Madison Starks, a son of old Virginia, married a half 
breed on the north shore, and brought his better half to Cheboygan 
where he lived for a while. Mr. Starks had a great deal of faith 
in baptism, and soon acquired the habit of immersing his wife in 
the (not Jordan), but Cheboygan river about twice each week, after 
which he would put her to bed and dry her clothes by a fire ; this 
last act of charity James would always extend to his scolding wife, 
and was considered a generous hearted man. Starks soon after 
moved with his family to the upper part of Wisconsin, and the last 
we heard of him, was digging a well for a neighbor. He had 
reached the depth of nearly twenty feet, when returning to work 
one morning found it had caved in. James was however equal to 
he occasion ; taking off his coat and placing it with his dinner pail 
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in a conspicuous place, he secreted himself in the bushes close by 
and watched further developments; his sagacity was soon re- 
warded by seeing a neighbor inspect the grounds and give the 
alarm. Here he quietly and contentedly waited while fifty men 
cleaned out the debris, when he coolly comes forward and thanked 
them for the respect they had shown him and for the labor they 
had performed. If these honest people had seen Starks dipping 
Mrs. Starks in the Cheboygan river, they might have been tempted 
to try the same experiment on him, and it is possible that he ha 
since paid well for his cruel joke. 

Early in 1847, J. Grranger came with his family and opened a 
boarding house for Sammons & G-ranger, McKinley having sold 
his interest in the saw-mill ; also, James Jackat came with his 
family the same year* 

William Hudson located on a piece of land four miles up the 
river, near the forks of Black river; the following spring (1848) he 
erected a dwelling house on the opposite bank of the river where 
he yet lives, having a well improved farm and as productive as any 
in the state. 

William Andrews and J. Bulmadge located here in 1846 ; the 
former four miles up the river, and the latter at the mouth. 

In 1848, two Mormon families named Chessman and Wheelock 
located here. The former had five wives, while the latter was too 
poor to keep but one. Two of Chessman's wives left him, one died 
and he is now living with the remaining two on the north shore 
where he has since moved to, near the island of St. Helena. 
Wheelock located and improved a farm in Cheboygan county and 
is now a well to do farmer. Peter McDonald located a farm one 
mile outside of the village limits and is now a substantial farmer. 
The first arrest that was ever made in the county was made 
early this year. One James Jacket, in the employ ot Sammons & 
Granger, was the victim. James had a set-to with one Buchanan, 
for which he was arrested and taken to Mackinac and fined before 
a justice of the peace. J. B. Spencer being the constable who 
made the arrest. 
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In 1849, Mr. M. W. Home moved here with his family from 
Mackinacj and located where he now lives in the village of Che. 
boygan. Mr. Home has long been identified among the business 
men of the place, and has, as the fruits of his labors a large amount 
of property in the village; has been honored by his townsmen to 
the office of justice of the peace, a position which he now holds. 

Donald McDougal made in 1849 the first settlement ever made 
on the banks of Mullet lake, six miles south of the village and 
was followed in 1850 by L. P. Riggs, who settled at a point now 
known as Dodge's Point. Also, Phillip O'Brien and Robert 
Micklejohn came to Cheboygan that year. The former is now in a 
soldier's home in Millwaukee, on account of injuries received in 
the late war, and the latter is employed by the county to attend the 
Third street bridge. Up to this date but little attention was paid 
to farming, there being only some six new clearings in the county, 
and only one store in Cheboygan. 

In 1849, J. W. Duncan & Co. bought an interest in the McLoud 
mill, and the following spring the U. S. Marshal seized a large 
quantity of logs cut by them from government lands, the result of 
which somewhat crippled their operations that year. In 1853, the 
company built at the bay what is now known as the old Duncan 
mill, and soon after its completion in 1855, the company having 
become involved to such an extent, was obliged to make an assign- 
ment of their mill property and a large quantity of pine lands. In 
building this mill, the coJipany had employed a large number of 
men, and as soon as operations were suspended, these men were 
thrown out of employment without pay, and many who had fam- 
ilies were left in destitute circumstances. A large number of them 
however, located on government lands and are now prosperous 
farmers of Cheboygan county. 

In 1855, Blote & Backus built a steam saw mill near the mouth 
of the Cheboygan river, which they soon after sold and it was taken 
down and removed a short distance up the river where it was run 
for a few years, when it was again sol4 and removed to Traverse 
City. 
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During the next nine years after 1855, but little was done in 
the way of improvements in Cheboygan county, and but few settlers 
were added to the number. In 1865, the entire population of 
Cheboygan County was 500. The Duncan mill in 1864 was sold 
by the assignee of that estate to Southwick, Mc Arthur & Co., and 
was afterwards known as Baker, Mears & Co., the new partners 
having purchased an interest in the property, and was run until 
1870 when the whole property was sold to Thompson Smith, the 
present owner. Mr. Smith has expended a large amount of money 
on the property, and has built another saw mill with a capacity of 
4,000,000 feet, and increased the capacity of the old one to 20,000- 
000 feet, being now one of the largest in the State. Mr. Smith has 
added a large dock and warehouse and many dwelling houses ; he has 
also large tracts of valuable pine, and is one of the heaviest opera 
tors in the State. 

In 1868 McArthur, Smith & Co., built a large water mill which 
is yet in operation. The same company two years previous to this 
(1866) built a shingle mill which they afterward converted into a 
flouring mill, and is of great value to the agricultural interests of 
the county. 

In 1870 Hemblock & Fisher, built a shingle mill which is now 
owned by E. & F. Smith, also S. A. Matoon built a saw mill on 
Black river, four miles from Cheboygan, and is now owned and 
operated by Messrs Hurd & Smith, an enterprising firm who are 
at present running their mill to its fullest capacity. 

Vorce & Barker built in 1869, a shingle mill on the Cheboy- 
gan river, near the south village line, with a daily capacity of 75,- 
000. Sutton Bros, built in 1870, a saw mill near McArthur, Smith 
& Co's mill, and afterwards sold to W. H.. Bunker & Co. 

Nelson, Strohu & Co. built in 1872 a large saw mill which they 
yet run, and in the spring of 187o, Vorce, Barker & Co. completed 
a saw mill near the shingle mill of Vorce & Barker which they now 
have in successful operation. 
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Total amount of lumber cut in Cheboygan County from 1846 

to 1872 inclusive : 

Feet. 

1846 500,000 

1847 1,000,000 

1848 tol8>3 6,000,000 

1854 2,500,000 

1855 3,300,000 

1856 to 1866 30,000,000 

1867 4000,000 

1868 8,000,000 

1869 12,000,000 

1870 16,000,000 

1871 20,000,000 

1872 35,000,000 

Total 138,300,000 



ORGANIZATION OF CHEBOYGAN COUNTY, POPULATION, 
TAXABLE PROPERTY, &c. 

The County was organized in 1855, and the first board of Super- 
visors met that year. The only townships represented were In- 
verness and Duncan, and the assessed valuation of real and per- 
sonal property was as follows : 

Inverness $41,278 00 

Duncan 14,048 00 

Total taxes collected ... . 376 63 

In 1865 there were but three townships, Burt having been 
added and th« aggregate valuation of real and personal property 
as follows : 

Duncan $20,195 

Burt 13,265 

Inverness 33,975 

Total $76,435 
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In 1872 the townships organized were as follows : Burt, Grant, 
Duncan, Inverness, Burton and Beaugrand. The town of Burton 
having been organized from Duncan and Inverness and now in- 
cludes the village ot Cheboygan. The aggregate assessed valua- 
tion of real and personal property in 1872, was $906,588, and 
that of Cheboygan village $269,375. 

The population of the county and village were as follows •' 

County, 1855 306 

1865 500 

1873 8,500 

Village of Cheboygan, 1866 SOO 

1870 800 

-' 1873 2,000 



SOIL AND TIMBER. 

The lands of Cheboygan County, are all heavily timbered 
with hard wood, pine, and well watered. The soil is mostly clay, 
and has proven very productive. In almost every portion of the 
county settlements have been made, and handsome and valuable 
farms may be seen. The products of these lands so far has been 
as great as any of the other counties in the State, and for wheat 
there is no better locality in the Union. The farmers having 
raised upwards of forty bushels to the acre, and for all other crops 
the results have been equally as conclusive. There are yet many 
valuable tracts of lands, yet belonging to the government, and 
to private parties who are selling at reasonable prices. 



CHEBOYGAN VILLAGE 

Is located at the mouth ol the Cheboygan river, contains a 
population of about 2,000 inhabitants and is the County Seat of 
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CkelW>ygan County. The place has never until within the past 
five jcSlI^ been one of mu^h* noticeable importance. 

Therfe are now six svtw mills, cutting annually over 35,000,000 
feet of liituber, two Shiiigle Mills, two Foundries and Machine 
Shops, tWb Plaining Mllfe, and Wooden Faotorien, one Furniture 
Manufacturing Establishment, one Flouring Mill, and over twenty- 
tive Stores. A large Union School House has recently been 
completed at an expense ot over $10,000; tW very handsome 
GhurcheSj and some ten stores are now in course of construction. 
The Imrbor is now being improved by the government and a 
sufficient depth of water will in a few months be had for all sized 
vessels. The hotel accommodations are good, there being some 
six in the place. 

The village possesses more natural advantages than any other 
locality on the eastern shore. The acquisition of a railroad which 
will reach the place in a very short time, forming a direct line 
south and north across the Straits, to the iron and copper mines 
of Lak« Superior, will be of great importance to the commercial 
interests, and will assist materially in the development of the 
agricultural resources of this comparatively new section ot our 
State; from every indication at the present time, this point 
must in the future be the leading commercial city of the Straits, 
and within five years we expect to see Cheboygan an incorporated 
city with a population of from 5,000 to 7,000 inhabitants, with 
largely increased manutacturing and commercial facilities. 

The Cheboygan river is navigable to Mullet Lake, and the 
stream connecting this lake with Burt Lake, is also navigable, 
thus making a water communication nearly across the upper end of 
the lower Peninsular to Little Traverse Bay. 

These two lakes laying side by side, about eleven miles long 
each, and some three or four miles wide are without doubt the 
handsomest in the Stlt,t6. The water is pure and cold and the 
banks are high and bold, possessing as beautiful scenery as can 
be founrd any where in the country. All who visit Maokiaac 
Xsidud should not fail to vMt Gbebaygim a^d thete two beaulifiil 
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lakes, the first of which is only four miles in the interior. For 
trout fishing ''these lakes and small streams in this section are 
said to be un equaled in the Union/' To all those who are looking 
for a business locality or a good manufacturing point, we would 
recommend Cheboygan as having more natural advantages than 
any other plaee north of Bay City on the Lake Huron shore, and 
north of Grand Traverse on the western shore. 



FLOWING WELLS. 

There are now some twelve flowing wells in the village. These 
wells are bored from twenty-five to fifty feet deep, where a pure 
cold vein of water is reached, and as soon as the auger is taken 
out the water spouts from three to five feet above the ground and 
by tubing, the water will force itself to the tops of the highest 
houses. 

Each inhabitant can have a reservoir at his own door and its 
acqusition is a valuable one. 



MACKINAC COUNTY 

Is bounded on the north by Chippewa County, on the west by 
Schoolcraft County, on the south by the head of Lake Michigan, 
Lake Huron and the Straits of Mackinac. The Islands included 
in this county are as follows : Mackinac Island, Round Island, 
Bois Blanc Island, Marquette Island and the St. Martin's Islands. 
Mackinac Island being the County Seat. But little has been 
known or said of the county outside of the Island of Mackinac, 
and bwt little improvements made up to the present time. 
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In the winter of 1872 and 1873, the firm of W. H. Bunker & 
Co. built a saw mill on the north shore, some fourteen milles north 
and east from Mackinac Island, capacity, 10,000,000 feet, run 
one gang and one circular. 

The gentlemen comprising the firm are enterprising business 
men and the first to build a saw mill in Mackinac County. 



MACKINAC ISLAND. 

A beautiful Island, located at the Straits, long known as being 
the most picturesque of any in the lakes. Here we see nature in 
all its grandeur. 

The wonderful curiosities which abound here alone repays one 
for the travel of a thousand miles. 

In addition to the town and fortress, the Arched Kock, Lovers 
Leap, Sugar Loaf Rock, Devil's Kitchen, Robinson's Folly and 
Pontiac's Lookout, are objects well worthy of the attention of 
tourists and pleasure seekers. 

The shady walks and drives afford a source of continued recrea- 
tion, while the rippling waves invite the spectator involuntarily to 
sail on their gently heaving bosom or bathe in their cool embrace. 

This island appears to have been designed by a bountiful Provi- 
dence for the comfort and pleasure of the people, and it only re- 
mains for them to extend to it that support to which its pure air, 
delightful climate and favorable situation entitle it, to make it the 
Saratoga or Newport of the West. It certainly seems beyond 
comprehension that the citizens of the hundreds of cities of our 
great Republic should pass by this favorable resort to groan and 
swelter amongst petrolia and shoddy, at Saratoga, Newport, and 
Cape May. 

Heretofore the means of getting to Mackinac have been but 
imperfectly known to the public, but this should he so no longer, 
as there are four first-class line of steamers (some 26 in all) plying 
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regularly between Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, Buffalo and Lake 
Superior, stopping here eaeh way with freight and passengers 
during the usual "heated term." 



THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE ISLAND. 

This island, as far back as we have any account of it, has been a 
place of great interest It received its original name from the In- 
dians. An old legend relates that a large number of these people 
were once assembled at Point St. Ignace and, while intently gazing 
at the rising of the sun, during the Great Manitou, or February 
Moon, they beheld the island suddenly rise up from the water, 
assuming its present form. From the point of observation, it bore 
a fancied resemblance to the back of a hugh turtle, hence they 
gave it the name Moe-che-ne-mock-e-nung, which means a great 
turtle. This name when put into a French dress, became Michili- 
mackinac. From the island it passed to the adjacent points. In 
some connections in the early history, the name is applied to the 
section as a whole ; in others, to the point north of the Straits ; 
but more frequently, to that south of the Straits now known as 
Old Mackinaw. The term is now obsolete, except as applied to 
the county which lies immediately north of the Straits in which 
the island is included. The island has now taken upon itself the 
name of Mackinac. 

Indian mythology makes this island the home of the Giant 
Fairies, hence the Indians have always regarded it with a species 
of veneration. The day is still within the memory of many indi- 
viduals now living on the island when the heathen Indians, in pass- 
ing to and fro by its shores, made offerings of tobacco and other 
articles to these G-reat Spirits to propitiate their good will. These 
fairies, we are told, had a subterranean abode under the island, 
the entrance to which was near the base of the hill, just below the 
present southern gate of the fort. An old Indian, Chees-a-kee or 
Spiritualist, who once encamped within the limits of the present 
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garrison, is related to have visited this abode of the fairies under 
the following circumstances : During the night, while wrapped 
in the unconsciousness of a sound slumber, one of these spirits ap- 
proached the place where he was, laid his shadowy hand upon 
him and beckoned him to follow. In obedience to the mysterious 
request, his spirit left the body and went with the lairy. Togeth- 
er they entered into the mystic dwelling-place of the spirits. Here 
the Cheesakee was introduced to the Great Spirits assembled in 
solemn conclave. He was lost in wonder and admiration at what 
he saw around him. The place where they were assembled 
seemed to be a very large and beautiful wigwam. Alter spend- 
ing some time in the fairy abode, the master spirit ot the assem- 
bly directed one of the lesser spirits to show the Indian out and 
conduct him back to his body. What were the proceedings of 
that assembly, the Indian could not be induced to tell, nor were 
the particulars of what he saw during that mysterious visit ever 
made known to the red men. From their fairy abodes, these 
spirits issued forth at the twilight hour to engage ^'with rapid step 
and giddy whirl in their mystic dance." 

Something of the feeling of veneration which the red men had 
for this, to them, enchanted island may be learned from the follow- 
ing soliloquy of an old Indian chief He was just leaving the is- 
land to visit his friends to the Lake Superior country. The shades 
of night were falling around him and the deep blue outlines of 
the island were dimly shadowed forth. As he sat upon the deck 
of the steamer and watched the "lovely isle" fast receding from 
his view, memory was busy in recalling the scenes of by-gone days 
and the emotions of his heart found expression in these words : 

'- Mock-che-ne-mock-e-nung, thou isle of the clear, deep-water 
lake, how soothing it is, from amidst the curling smoke of my opaw- 
gun (pipe) to trace thy deep blue outlines in the distance; to call 
from memory's tablets the traditions and storits connected with 
thy sacred and mystic character. How sacred the regard with 
which thou hast been once clothed by our Indian seers of by-gone 
days. How pleasant in imagination for the mind to picture and 
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view, as if now present, the time when the Great Spirit allowed 
a peaceful stillnesss to dwell around thee, when only light and 
balmy winds were permitted to pass over thee, hardly ruffling the 
mirror surface of the waters that surrounded thee ; or to hear by 
evening twilight, the sound of the Giant Fairies as they, with 
rapid step and giddy whirl, dance their mystic dance on thy lime- 
stone battlements. Nothing then disturbed thy quiet and deep 
solitude but the chippering of birds and the rustling of the leaves 
of the silver-barked birch." But these fairy spirits have long 
since deserted their island home and gone we know not where, and 
the race of beings in whose imagination they lived has also well 
nigh passed away. 

From Father Marquette's description of the island we learn 
that it was often the chosen home of the savage tribes- Mar- 
quette was doubtless the first white man to visit it, or at least to 
dwell upon it. The first permanent white settlement on this 
island was made in 1780, when the fort and town were removed 
to this point, not because of its superiority in a commercial or 
military point of view, but for the security which it afforded 
against the surrounding Indian tribes. Had that one eyent of 
June 4th, 1763, never occurred, this island would no doubt have 
still been in the hands of nature, and the fort and town at ^* Old 
Mackinaw," where they properly belong. 

Contrary to the treaty of 1773, the Englisii held possession of 
the island until 1795, when they were compelled to give it up. 
The size and population of the town has varied at different stages 
of its history In 1820 it consisted "of about one hundred and 
fifty houses and some four hundred and fifty permanent inhabi- 
tants." At that time there was no school, no religious services, 
no attorney, and no physician (other than at the garrison) in the 
place. There were, however, courts of law, a post office, a jail, 
and one or more justices of the peace. At present, there are 
about eight hundred inhabitants, many of whom are engaged in 
fishing, and absent during a greater part of the summer. 
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The most interesting feature of the island since the war of 
1812 has heen its connection with the fur trade carried on hy 
John Jacob Astor of New York. Previous to 1809 an associa- 
tion of traders existed, called the Mackinac Company, but at 
that date Mr. Astor organized the American Fur Company. Two 
years alter this he bought out the Mackinac Company and estab- 
lished a new company known as the South-West. During the win- 
ter of 1815 and 1816 Congress enacted a law that no foreigner 
should engage in trade with the Indians who did not become a 
citizen, and after this Mr. Astor again established the American 
Company which organized with a capital of two million dollars. It 
had no chartered right to a monopoly of the Indian trade, ye* 
by its wealth and influence it virtually controlled that trade 
through a long series of years. The outposts of the company were 
scattered throughout the whole West and Northwest. This is- 
land was the great central mart. The goods were brought to the 
company's storehouses from New York by way of the lakes, and 
from Quebec and Montreal by way of the Ottawa, Lake Nipissing 
and French River, and from this point they were distributed to 
all the outposts, while from all the Indian countries the furs were 
annually brought down to the island by the company's agents 
whence they were sent to Now York, Quebec, or the various mark- 
ets of the Old World. The traders and their clerks who went in- 
to the countries were employed by the company at a salary of 
from four to six hundred dollars per year, but the engagees or 
boatmen who were engaged in Canada, generally for five years, re. 
ceived, besides a yearly supply of a few coarse articles of clothing, 
less than one hundred dollars per annum. Generally, at the end 
of five years, the poor voyageurs were m debt from fifty to one 
hundred and fifty dollars, which they must pay before they could 
leave the country ; and the tiader often took advantage of this, 
even encouraging the men to get in debt, that they might avoid the 
necessity of introducing new and inexperienced men into the 
country. The men were fed mainly on soup made of hulled corn,^ 
or sometimes of peas, with barely tallow enough to season it, and 
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without salt, unless they purchased it themselves at a high price. 
The goods were put up in bales or packs of about eighty pounds 
each, to be carried into the countries Upon setting out. a cer- 
tain number of these packs were assigned to each boatman, which 
he must carry upon his back across the portages, some of which 
were fifty miles over. They performed the journeys over these 
portages by short stages, or by carrying the packs but a short dis- 
tance at a time, thus never permitting their goods to be separated. 
The route of travel to the head waters of the Mississippi was by 
way of Lake Huron, St Mary's River, Lake Superior, and such 
rivers as would take them nearest the particular points to which 
the various parties had been assigned. The valleys of the Missis- 
sippi and the Missouri were reached by way of Green Bay, Fox 
and Wisconsin rivers. The traders often occupied nearly the 
whole summer in the trip from their trading posts to Mackinac 
and back. 

Mr. Astor's principal agent on this island was Kamsey Crooks, 
to whom, with others, he sold out in 1 834 ; but the trade now lacked 
the energy and controlling influence which Mr. As tor had given 
it, aod the company soon became involved. In 1848 the business 
W8 8 closed and the property sold. 

At the extreme end of the town is the mission property, now 
in possession of Mr. E. A. Franks, the house being kept by him as 
a hotel. The history of this mission is briefly as follows : In 
the month of June, in the year 1820, the Eev. Dr. Morse, father 
of the inventor of the telegraph visited this island and preached 
the first Protestant sermon ever delivered in the Northwest 
Becoming particularly interested in the condition of the traders 
and natives, he made a report of his visit to the United Foreign 
Mission Society ®f New York, in consequence of which the Rev. 
W. M. Ferry, a graduate of Union College, was sent in 1822 to 
explore the field. In 1823 Mr. Ferry, with his wife, opened a 
school for Indian children, which, before the close of the year, con- 
tained twelve scholars. In 1826 the school and little church 
passed into the hansd of the American Board of Commissioners 
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for the Indians on the Lakes and Upper Mississippi. In 1834 Mr. 
Ferry was released from the mission, and in 1887, the population 
having so changed aronnd Mackinac, and the resort of the Indians 
to the Islands for purposes of trade having so nearly ceased that 
it was no longer an advantageous site for an Indian mission, the 
enterprise was abandoned. 

The mission house was erected in 1825, and the church in 
1828-30. After the close of the mission the property passed mto 
the hands of the present occupant. We cannot say how much or 
how little was accomplished by this mission ; the revelations of 
eternity alone will give full and reliable information on this 
point. We only know that many who would otherwise have heen 
left in ignorance and heathenism are indebted to the Christian 
efforts of these missionaries for a knowledge both of the arts and 
sciences, and of the way of salvation. 

The mission house is at present one of the largest i^nd best 
hotels in Mackinac. Mr. E. A. Franks, the present proprietor, is a 
genial landlord, and always looks well after the wants of his 
guests. In justice to the landlady we cannot close this article on 
the Mission House without paying her a compliment she so justly 
deserves ; we know that Mrs. Franks will provide well for her 
guests, and make all around her feel cheerful and at home. 



PLACES WORTH SEEING ON THE ISLAND. 

We may now proceed to visit the various places of interest. 
Starting from Fort Mackinac, let us follow the foot-path along the 
brow of the bluff overlooking the eastern part of the town. If 
fond of nsybural scenery, we shall be delighted with the grand pan- 
orama of nature, the successive scenes of which will be presented 
to us as we proceed. Half or three-quarters of a mile from the 
Fort, at the south-eastern angle of the Island, is the overhanging 
cliff known as ** Robinson's Folly." The following is the inter- 
esting history of this point : After the removal oi the fort to the 
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Island in 1780, Captain Robinson, who then commanded the post, 
had a summer-house built upon this cliff. This soon became a 
place of frequent resort for himself and his brother officers. Pipes, 
cigars and wine were called into requisition, for at the time no 
hospitality or entertainment was complete without them, and thus 
many an hour that would have been lonely and tedious, passed 
pleasantly away. After a few years, however, by the action of 
the elements, a portion of this cliff, with the summer-house, was 
precipitated to the base of the rocks^ which disastrous event 
gave rise to the name. Around the beach below is a confused 
mass of debris, the remains, doubtless, of the fall. 

A little to the north of Robinson's Folly may be seen an im- 
mense rock stand out boldly from the mountain's side, near the 
base of which is a very beautiful little arch of the " Arch of the 
Giant's Stairway." This arch is well worth the trouble of a visit. 

A walk along the beach northward from this point is some- 
what difficult, on account of the large portions of the cliffs which 
have in places been precipitated to the water's edge, but a good 
foot-path along the brow of the bluff brings us, with only a few 
minute's walk, to the famed '• Arch Rock." This is one of 
Nature's which must be seen to be appreciated. Words cannot 
fully describe it in all its grandeur. It is a magnificent natural 
arch spanning a chasm of eighty or ninety feet in height, and 
forty or fifty in width. The summit of this rock is one hundred 
and forty -nine feet above the level of the lake. Its abutments 
are composed of calcareous rock, and the opening underneath the 
arch has been produced by the falling down of the great masses of 
rock now to be seen on the beach below. A path to the right 
leads to the brink of the arch, whence the visitor, if sufficiently 
reckless, may pass to its summit, which is about three feeb in 
width. Here we see twigs of cedar growing out of what appears 
to be solid rock, while in the rear and on either hand the lofty 
eminence is clothed with trees and shrubbery — maple, birch, pop- 
lar, cedar and balsam — ^giving to the landscape richness and var- 
iety ; before us are the majestic waters of Lake Huron, dotted in 
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the distance with islands. We may now descend through the 
great chasm, ^*arched bj the band of God," and at the base of 
the projecting angle of the main rock find a second arch, less 
magnificent, but no less curious and wonderful. Passing under 
this, we soon reach the beach below, whence the view is particu- 
larly grand and imposing. The mighty arch seems suspended in 
mid-air above us, and as we gaze upon it, lost in wonder and admir- 
ation, we exclaim with the Psalmist, " Lord, what is man that 
Thou takest knowledge ot him, or the son of man that Thou 
makest account of him !'^ Foster and Whitney say of this 
rock : " The portion supporting the arch on the north side, and 
the curve of the arch itself, are comparatively fragile, and cannot 
for a long period resist the action of rains and frosts, which in 
this latitude, and on a rock thus constituted, produce great 
ravages every season. The arch which now connects this abut- 
ment with the main clifi, will soon be destroyed as well as the 
abutment itself, and the whole precipitated into the lake." 

The following parody on a popular song was found writtea on 
a stone near the base of Arch Eock, about five years since • 

" Beauteous Isle ! I sing of thee, 

Mackinac, my Mackinac, 
Thy lake-bound shores I love to see, 

Mackinac, my Mackinac. 
From Arch Eock's height and shelving steep 
To western cliffs and Lover's Leap, 
Where memories of the lost one sleep, 

Mackinac, my Mackinac. 

*' Thy Northern shore trod British foe, 

Mackinac, my Mackinac ; 
That day ssiw gallant Holmes laid low, 

Mackinac, my Mackinac ; 
Now Freedom's flag above thee waves, 
And guards the rest of fallen braves. 
Their requiem sung by Huron's waves, 

Mackinac, my Mackinac." 

Taking the road which leads into the interior of the island, 
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^e soon find ourselves at the " Sugar Loal Rock." This rock is 
about one hundred and fifty yards from the foot of the high ridge, 
upon the south east extremity of which stands Fort Holmes. 
The plateau upon which it stands is about one hundred and eighty- 
four feet above the lake giving an elevation of 134 feet to the 
rock itself. The composition of this rock is the same as that of 
Arch Rock. Its shape is conical, and from its crevices grow a 
few vines and cedars. It is cavernous and somewhat crystaline, 
with its strata distorted in every conceivable direction. In the 
north side is an opening, suflicient in its dimensions to admit 
several individuals. Here one might find shelter from the most 
violent storm. Within this opening, upon the smooth surfaces of 
the rock, may be found the autographs of hundreds of eager aspir- 
ants after immortality. As we take refuge in this rock we are 
reminded of the Rock of Ages, and led to sing, with the poet, 

" Eoek of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hid myself in thee." 

As we approach this rock along the road, the efiect is 
grand and imposing. The patriarch of the ages, it lifts its hoary 
head high up towards heaven in utter defiance of the futy of the 
elements. The view is also very fine from the top of the ridge 
whence by its isolated position and bold form, it strikes the 
beholder with wonder and admiration. 

Let us now return to the fort, whence we started, and again 
start out in a different direction. Half a mile to the rear of Fort 
Mackinac, and only a few yards to the right of the road that 
leads t© Early's farm, is ^' Skull Cave," noted as the place where 
Alexander Henry was secreted by the Chippewa chief Wawatam, 
after the horrid massacre of the British garrison at Old Mackinaw. 
The entrance to this cave is at present low and narrow, and 
promises little to reward the labors of exploration. 

Two miles west of the village and fort is Early's (formerly 
Michael Dousman's) farm. This farm consists of a section of 
land, and produces annually large quantities of hay and vegeta- 
bles of the best quality. Near the house now occupied by Mr, 
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Early is that relic of 1812, the old Dousman house, across the 
road trom which is the battle ground hallowed by the blood ot 
the lamented Holmes and others. After the battle such frag- 
ments of the slain as had been left on the field by the Indians 
were gathered up and buried near the east end of the little mound 
or ridge on the opposite side ot the field from the road. 

Following the road leading through this farm, we soon arrived 
at the *' British Landing, so named from the lact that Captain 
Roberts, with his mixed command of English, French and 
Indians here disembarked his forces to take the place in 1813. It 
is also noted as the point where the Aimerican troops under Col. 
Groghan effected a landing, under cover of the guns of the Ameri- 
can squadron, on the eventful fourth of August 1814, as already 
described. 

Near the north western point of the island is Scott's or Flinn's 
Cave. To find this we turn to the right a few rods this side of 
British Landing,, and follow an unfrequented trail through the 
woods. This cave is underneath one of the hnge rocks peculiar 
to Mackinac. Its entrance is extremely low, but when once 
inside the Groliath might stand erect. Those intending to visit 
this cave should provide themselves with a lamp or candle, as 
but an occasional ray ot sunlight can penetrate its hidden cham- 
ber. "• 

Our next tramp will be around the high bluffs which bound 
the south-western side of the island. .Leaving the town at its 
western extremity, .we may follow the loot path around those 
bluffs, or continue along the beach close to the waters edge. 
About a mile from the village, as we pursue the latter course, is 
the " Devil's Kitchen," a cavernous rock, curious, both in its for- 
mation and in its name. Near it is a spring of clear, cold water 
shaded by evergreens and other trees. 

A few yards further on is the famous '* Lover's Leap." This 
rock stands out boldly from the side of the cliff, and in appearance 
is similar to the Sugar Loaf Kock There are other points on 
the island to which romantic visitors have applied this name but 
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traditions has bestowed the title only on this. William M. John- 
son, Esq., formerly a resident of this village, gives us the follow- 
ing legend concerning it : 

" The huge rock called the " Lover's Leap " is situated about 
one mile west of the village of Mackinac. It is a high perpen- 
dicular bluff, one hundred and fifty to two hundred feet in height, 
rising boldly from the shore of the lake. A solitary pine tree 
formerly stood upon its brow, which some vandal has cut down. 

*' Long before the pale faces profaned this island home of the 
genii, Me-che-ne-mock-e nung-o-qua, a young Ojibwa girl, just 
maturing into womanhood, often wandered there, and gazed from 
its dizzy heights and witnessed the receding canoes of the large 
war-parties of the combined bands of the Ujibwas and Ottawas 
speeding south for fame and scalps 

** From this bluff she often watched and listened for the return 
of the war parties, for amongst them she knew was Gre-niw-e- 
gwon, his head decorated with war-eagle plumes, which none but 
a brave could sport. The west wind often wafted far in advance 
the shouts of victory and death, as they shouted and sang upon 
leaving Pe-quod-e-nong (Old Mackinaw), to make the traverse 
to the Spirit of Fairy Island. 

^* One season, when the war party returned, she could not dis- 
tinguish ills familiar and loved war-shout. Her spirit told her 
that he had gone to the spirit land of the west. It was so; an 
enemy's arrow had pierced his breast, and after his body was 
placed leaning against a tree, his face fronting his enemies, he 
died, but ere he died he wished the mourning warriors to remem- 
ber him to the sweet ,maid of his heart. Thus he died, far away 
from home and the friends he loved. 

" Me-che-ne-mock-a-qua's heart hushed its beatings, and all 
the warm emotions of that heart were chilled and dead. The 
moving, living spirit of her beloved Ge-niw-e-gwon she witnessed 
continually beckoning her to follow him to the happy hunting 
grounds of spirits in the west ; he appeared to her in human shap^ 
but was invisible to others of his tribe. 
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** One morning her body was found mangled at the foot of 
the bluff. The soul had thrown aside its covering ot earth, and 
had gone to join the spirit of her beloved Ge-niw-e-gwon, to 
travel together to the land of spirits realizing the glories and 
bliss of a future, eternal existence." 

Some little distance further on is " Chimney Rock," which 
Prof. Winchell denominates one of the most remarkable masses of 
rock in this or any other State. 

A foot-path which leads from the beach or base of the 
*' Lover's Leap " to the plateau above, brings us to the old Daven- 
port farm, now owned hy Q. S. Hubbard, of Chicago. 

Having now made the circuit of the island, let us once more 
ascend to Fort Holmes, take our seats upon the high station built 
some years since by the government engineers, and look around 
us. The island lies at our feet, and we can see almost every part 
of it. The little clearings seen in various places were once gar- 
dens cultivated by American soldiers. That in the vicinity of 
Arch Rock was called the '' big garden." In 1812, when the 
English captured the island, the clearing on the high plateau back 
of the Fort Holmes was planted with potatoes, and when the 
Americans came back to take possession of the island in the 
spring of 1815 the English not having cultivated it during the 
time, were compelled to plow it up and plant it, that, according to 
the terms of the treaty, they might leave everything as they found it. 

As we gaze upon the adjacent islands and main land memory 
is busy with the scenes of the past. Two hundred and fifty years 
ago only bark canoes dotted the surface of the lake. A few years 
later the songs of the Canadian voyageur, as he rowed or paddled 
his large batteau, echoed and re-echoed around the shores. Now 
the shrill whistle of the propeller is heard, and the white sails of 
hundreds of vessels are spread to the breezes. The first vessel 
ever seen on these waters was the Griffin, in 1679, and the first 
steamer was the Walk-in- the- Water, in 1819. It would be diffi- 
cult to estimate the amount of wealth which is annually carried 
tihrough these straits. During jthe se^-son of navigation from ten 
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to fiftj sails may always be seen passing up and down through the 
straits, and almost every hour in the day from one to ten propel- 
lers are in full view. 

Some four or five miles to the northwest of us lies the mixed 
Canadian and Indian settlement of Point St. Ignace. This was 
the second place settled in the State of Michigan, the Sault being 
the first. At the head of East Moran Bay, some little distance 
north of the church, is the site of the mission established by 
Marquette in 1671, some remains of which may yet be seen. 

Farther north is the bluff called " Rabbit Sitting." North- 
easterly the St. Martin Islands, the entrance to the Chenoux and 
the dividing ridge between this and the Sault St. Mary. On the 
north east is Point Detour, and, though thirty miles distant, ves- 
sels may sometimes be seen entering St. Mary's River. Round 
and Bois Blanc Islands lie to the south east of us, beyond which, 
at the distance of eighteen miles, is Cheboygan, situated at the 
mouth of a river of the same name. This place is advantageous- 
ly located, and is growing rapidly. 

THE PROPOSED NATIONAL PARK. 

Just before the close of the last session of Congress, Senator 
Ferry, of Michigan, introduced a resolution asking imformation 
from the Secretary of War regarding the location and condition 
of unoccupied lands on the Island, and the propriety of convert- 
ing the same into a National Park. The Secretary of War has 
called on the officers of this department who, we are told, have 
made favorable reports. 

The land proposed to be converted into the park comprises 
over one thousand acres lying in the centre and on the north side 
of the Island, and is covered with a thick growth of small pines 
and evergreens, and we venture to state that a more sustable place 
cannot be found in the Northwest ; Nature has made the spot one 
of rare interest to every American citizen ; its early history an4 
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Indian traditions, together with the fact that the Island is the 
most healthy, cool and desirable place during the hot summer 
months of any to be found in the whole Union. It is, therefore, 
to be hoped that, at the next session of Congress, a bill will be 
passed giving to the people that which they ask for, '^ a National 
Park at Mackinac." 

Mackinac as a Summer Resort. 
The three great reservoirs of clear and cold water — Lakes 
Huron, Michigan and Superior, with the Island of Mackinac in 
their hydrographical centre — offer a delightful hot weather asy- 
lum to all invalids who need an escape from crowded cities, palu- 
dal exhaltations, sultry climates, and officious medication The 
voyage from Buffalo, Cleveland, Sandusky, or Detroit, on the East 
or from Chicago or Milwaukee, on Lake Michigan, may afford, 
should the water be agitated, all the benefits of sea-sickness, 
without its tedious prolongation. On reaching Mackinac an 
agreeable change of climate is at once experienced, and the bodily 
feeling is heightened by the emotions which the evidence and 
consciousness of having retreated upon an island raise in the mind 
of one who has not before enioyed the novelty of insular life. To 
his jaded sensibilities all around him is fresh and refreshing ; a 
feeling of security comes over him, and when, from the rocky bat- 
tlements, 

Fort Mackinac 

looks down upon the surrounding waters, they seem a moat of 
defense against the host of annoyances from which he had sought 
a refuge. Thus the curative state of mind begins to act on his 
body from the moment of his landing, and if he be a person of in- 
telligence or taste, this salutary mental excitement will not soon 
die away ; for the historic associations, not less than the scenery 
of this island, are well fitted to maintain it. 

From the summit of the island the eye rests upon a number of 
spots consecrated to a military history. But the natural scenery 
is still better fitted to make the invalid forget his ailments, Sev- 
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eral agreeable and exciting boat voyages may be made to the 
neighboring coasts, from each of which a new aspect may be had 
and the island itself, although but nine miles in circuit, affords 
opportunities for a great variety of rambling on foot. In these 
excursions he may ascend to the apex of the island, once the site 
of a fort. From this summit, elevated far above all that surrounds 
it, the panorama is such as would justify the epithet to Mackinac 
— Queen ot the Isles. To the west are the indented shores of the 
upper Peninsula of Michigan : to the south those of the lower, 
presenting in the interior a distant and smoky line of elevated 
table-land ; up the Straits green islets may be seen peeping above 
the waters ; directly in front of the harbor Round Island forms a 
beautiful foreground, while the larger Bois Blanc, with its light- 
house, stretches off to the east ; and to the north are other 
island at varying distances, which complete the Archipelago. 

The Birds Eye Vie\v. 

When the observer directs his eye upon the waters more than 
the land, and the day is fair, with moderate wind, he finds the 
surface as variable in its tints as if clothed in a robe of change- 
able silk. Green and blue are the governing hues, but they flow 
into each other with such facility and frequency that while still 
contemplating a particular spot, it seems, as if by magic, trans- 
formed into another ; but these mid day beauties vanish before 
those of the setting sun, when the boundless horizon of lake and 
and land seems girt around with a fiery zone of clouds, and the 
brilliant drapery of the skies paints itself upon the surface of the 
waters. Brief as they are beautiful, these evening glories, like 
spirits of the air, quickly pass away, and the gray mantle of night 
warns the beholder to depart for the village while he may y*^-t 
make his way along a narrow and rocky path, beset with tufts of 
prickly juniper. Having refreshed himself for an hour, he may 
stroll out upon the beach and listen to the serenade of the waters. 
Wave after wave will break at his feet over white pebbles, and 
return as limpid ^s it came. Up the straits he will see the 
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evening star dancing on the ruffled surface, and the loose sails of 
the lagging schooner flapping in the fitful land-breeze, while the 
milky way — Death's path of the red man — will dimly appear in 
the waters before him. 

The Future Prospects of the Island. 

The rapidly increasing wealth of the country; the tide of 
emigration pushing to the Northward and Westward clearing away 
the gigantic forests of untold ages, building up cities and towns 
and converting the soil which God has preserved for us the count- 
less years gone by, into fertile fields and homes of freemen, is every 
year bringing Mackinac into notice, and making the Island a more 
central place of resort. 

Our active bnsiness men of large cities, whose cares and 
responsibilities keep them through the business season of the year 
at their posts until the usual " heated term " arrives, when they, 
in common with those of means, retired from active business, think 
of a place of resort, are very apt to study and gather what infor- 
mation they can concerning the locality, desirability and conven- 
ience of the fashionable places Jin various portions of the country 
and in looking over their lists should miss Mackinac, we fear they 
would certainly miss the most important one in the country. 

General Improvements. 

A company is about being formed in which Mr. Bryan, pro- 
prietor of the Bryan Hall, Chicago, Mr. Eames, a banker, and Mr. 
Williams, all of Chicago, are interested to build a grand hotel 
at Mackinac. The proposed hotel will be one of the largest in 
the State, and will have ample room for the accommodation of one 
thousand guests. 

There are also other parties who have similar objects in view, 
and we may expect to see within the next five years to come at 
least $1,000,000 expended on the Island in hotel improvements; 
these together with the National Park and the natural beauties 
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and curiosities of the place, we predict that the Island, in the 
future, will he crowded during the hot summer months by pleas- 
ure-seekers and travelers from every part ot the world. 

Capt. H. Van Allen, the proprietor of the Island House» has 
been making general repairs and refurnishing his hotel. The loca- 
tion is a handsome one, and we are sure he will receive his share 
of the public patronage this season. 

The Mission House has been generally repaired and refurn- 
ished. Mr. E. A. Franks, the proprietor, will build this season a 
larjsje addition, and is determined to make the Mission House 
second to none on the island. 

The McLeod House, James Oabel proprietor, has also been re- 
titted and generally improved. The house is centrally located, 
and will no doubt do its share of business. 

Mr. A. B. Madison has for some time been identified among 
the business men of the island and always does a good business. 
His stock of Indian curiosities and toys will be found complete. 

CHEBOYGAN BUSINESS NOTES. 

VOROE, BARKER & CO. 

This enterprising firm is composed of gentlemen from Buffalo, 
who have for many years been engaged in the lumber trade. They 
have recently completed their saw-mill at a cost of some $35,000, 
capacity 6,000,000 feet. Their mill is 40 x 100 feet, engine house 
30 X 40 feet. Engine 20 x 26 inches, from the Buffalo Machine 
Agency's Works, with Stearns' patent pullys throughout the mill. 
Their mill is one of the smartest for its capacity in the state and 
will prove a profitable investment to its owners. They also have a 
shingle mill close by, with a daily capacity of 75,000 shingles and 
booming facilities for 3,000,000 feet of logs. Their lumber is 
shipped to Buffalo, when it is sold by their agents at that place, 
Messrs. J. P. Bailey & Son. 

KURD & SMITH. 

This enterprising firm purchased the Mate on mill located on 
Plack river in 1870, since which time they have done a very exten- 
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sive business, and are now running their mill to its fullest capacity. 
Their lumber is transported down the river on lighters to their 
dock at the mouth of Cheboygan river, where it is re-shipped to its 
destination. 

MC ARTHUR, SMITH & CO. 

Have one of the largest saw-mills in the state, having an annual 
capacity of 15,000,000 feet. They run one circular, two gangs and 
employ sixty-two men in and around their mill. The firm have 
some two hundred thousand dollars invested in their saw-mill, grist" 
mill, store and other improvements. The gristmill was built in 
1869, the business of which has since been largely increased. The 
company also owns large tracts of valuable pine, timbered lands 
and real estate in Cheboygan. 

NELSON, STROHN & CO. 

Completed their mill in 1872. Capacity 8,000,000 feet per annum. 
They run two circulars and one patent gang edger, employ about 
forty men, cut in 1871, 5,000,000 feet of lumber and 700,000 feet 
lath ; and in 1872 they cut 6,000,000 feet of lumber and 2,000,000 
feet of lath. They are enterprising business men and contribute 
largely to the prosperity of the plaoe. They also have one tug and 
three lighters for the transportation of their lumber to the lake. 

MR. PORTER M. J.A1'HR0P, 

Formerly of Concord, Jackson County, Mich., located in Cheboygan 
last spring and is now doing a very extensive trade. He keeps a 
large assortment of dry goods, ladies' fancy goods, carpets, gro- 
ceries, &c., which he sells at the very lowest prices. 

MESSRS. POST & VAN ARSDALE 

Last fall opened up the first general stock of hardware in Cheboy- 
gan, and are now doing as large a trade as any house on the shore. 

MR. CURTIS ABEL 

Has opened quite an extensive furniture warehouse and is prepared 
to furnish at the very lowest prices all kinds of furniture, equal in 
quality to any other locality in the State. 

W. 8. HUMPHREY, 

An Attorney at Law, has been located in Cheboygan some four 
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years, and in addition to his profession, is largely interested in pine 
and farming lands in Northern Michigan. Mr. Humphrey is a 
reliable business man and has contributed largely to the general 
prosperity of Cheboygan. 

C. W. BELL, 

Judge of Probate and Circuit Court Commissioner for Cheboygan 
county, has gained a good name as an attorney at law, and has an 
extensive practice. He is now building the Cheboygan and Little 
Traverse Bay State road, for which he has the contract. 

D. R. JOSLIN, 

Attorney at Law, formerly editor and proprietor of the " Cheboy- 
gan Times," now "Cheboygan Independent." Mr. Joslin is an 
old resident of the place and is too well known by the public to 
require anything we can say necessary. 

FOUNTAIN HOUSE, CHEBOYGAN, 

Is being enlarged and generally improved. Mrs. S. A. Smart, the 
proprietress, knows well how to keep a hotel and provides well for 
the wants of her guests. Invalids who come north to spend the 
season will find here a good home. 

EVERETT HOUSE, CHEBOYGAN, 

Mr. A. Earl, proprietor, is the largest hotel in the place, h&.ving 
but recently completed a large addition. The proprietor will no 
doubt do his share of the hotel business in Cheboygan. 

BENTON HOUSE, CHEBOYGAN, 

Is a first-class hotel. M. A. Gagnon, the proprietor, does all in 
his power to make the Benton House second to none in the place. 

BIDDLE HOUSE, DETROIT, 

Is the largest in Michigan, and has long been a favorite resort by 
business men and travelers from all parts of the country. The 
hotel is owned by Luther Beecher and is kept by H. P. Stevens, 
who makes a very efficient and genial landlord. 

HOWARD HOUSE, DETROIT, 

J. B. Hamilton, proprietor, is one of the best kept houj^es in 
Detroit, and the proprietor does everything in his power, and is 
always on hand to supply the wants of his guests. His accommo- 
dations are always good and charges reasonable. 
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FROM MACKINAC TO MILES. 

Cheboygan 18 

Rogers City 63 

Crawlords 66 

Alpena 121 

Harrisville 153 

Au Sable 161 

East Tawas --. 179 

Tawas City._- - 181 

Bay City 240 

East Saginaw 253 

Sand Beach - - - 226 

White Kock - - - 236 

Forrestville ^ - 240 

Port Sanilac- - 258 

Lexington .. 270 

Lake Fort - 280 

Port Huron 290 

St. Clair - - --- 301 

Marine City. 308 

Detroit _ 350 

Old Mackinaw 6 

Cross Village 14 

Little Traverse 60 

Pioe River 75 

Northport... 110 

Grand Traverse 225 

Chicago - - 340 

St. Louis - -- 620 

Sault St. Marie 100 

Marquette 270 

Ontonagon 410 

Superior City - 660 

Cleveland 430 

Buffalo 613 

New York 1056 



IMORTH STAR TIME TABLE. 

1873. ^^3LfcdLn .>1 1873. 



UNTIL FURTHEK NOTICE, WEATHER PERMITTING, 

Will run as follows : Leave Mackinac at 9 o'clock every Tuesday and 
Friday mornings ; Leave Cheboygan at 3 o'clock p. m. same days 

JAMES BENNETT, - Master. 

Sjeclal Arrangements will De maae tor Excttrsion Parti es at MACKllfAC and CHEBOYGAN. 

Porter M. Lathror 



DEALER IN 



Dry Goods, Groceries, 

HATS, CAPS, CROCKERY, 
Boots, Shoes, Ready Made Clothing, 

liirillBERinElirS SITPPI.IES, etc. 

The most complete assortment to be found on 
the Shore. 

MAIS' PVBSa^^ 

CHEBOYGAIV, - - Michigan. 



Chetoygan Independent. 

o 

A Weekly devotud to the Local Interests of Cheboygan County 

in particular, and to the general interests of 

the Surrounding Country. 
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CHEBOYGAN, MICH. 



VORCE, BABKl^R & CO., 



MANUFACTURERS OF 



Umber. L ath m Smb. 



BILL STUFF A SPECIALTY. 



CHEBOYGAN, - - - MICHIGAN. 



Notary Public, Tax Agent, &c. 
Collections promptly attended to. 

CHEBOYGAN, MICH. 



Duncan City, Mich. 

Bolt MacbineMLatlies and Planers, 

Box Stoves, Sugar Kettles, Ploughs and Scrapers, will be kept 
constantly on hand. 
S^Steamboat and Mill Repairs promptly attended to. 

BRASS AND lEON CASTINGS Made to Order. 

■»*Ca8h for Old rpon, Brass and Copper. -"^d 



mm 



Dealeifj in HEAVY AND SHELF 



HARD\VARE 

STOVES, 

PAINTS, OILS, GLASS, LAIS'S, &c. 



Agents for Rock River Paper Company. 



CHSBO^TGAXT, MICH. 




Strangers and Visitors 

^O this charming and Romantic Island, 
for ages the Paradise of the Genii, so 
believed from time immemorial by the Indian Tribes, 
wishing to procure a Souvenir of their visit to the 
FAIRY ISLE, the spiritual resting place of the de- 
parted Braves and renowned Warriors of the WeBt, 
will find a rare and splendid collection of 

GENUINE INDIAN CURIOSITIES, 

Of all descriptions at the Indian Bazaar. 

FENTON& WENDELL, Prop's, Mackinac, Mich. 



miotm]^ at tato | ^Iml fetate M$tnt 

- HAVE A COMPLETE— 

ABSTKACT OF TITLE to all I.ands in Cheboygan County, also, 
TOWNSHIP PliATS, corrected monthly at the Land Offices, showing 

all tlie vacant lands on the Cheboygan waters, also, 
SWAMP X.ANB SCBIPT for sale, or will purchase Swamp Lands 

with the same on faA'Orable terms. 
PINB AND FABMING LANDS for sale. 

OFFICE ON EAST SDE OF MAIN STREET, 



Ti.PEBRHM.ll. 

RESIDEXOE, HURON STRKKT. 

Office, CeDtral Dri Store, 

MAIN STREET, 
CHEB O YG^JLIV. 
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DENTIST, 

OFFICE : 

CENTRAL DRUG STORE, 

CHEBOYGAN. 



Fountain House, 



MES. S. A. SMART, Proprietress. 



§%jnmw Wmtor mai f #iiril its. 
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The Fountain House is being enlarged and generally improved. 

Special Terms made with Traveling Agents and Day Boarders. 

People coming north to spend the season, cannot find a more 
pleasant and desirable home. 

Every care will be paid to invalids that their delioate oontti 
lulions may require. 



Ch.eboygan, - - MioMgan. 



The Everett House has recently been enlarged and 

generally improved, and i« now the Largest 
^ Hotel ill Cheboygan. 



Special inducements to Traveling Agents, Week and Day Boarders. 



MANUFAOTUREES AND DEALEBS IIT 




KEEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND 

BUILDING MATERIAL OF ALL KINDS 

SHINGLES AND LATH. 



Dock at the Month of the River, 

CHEBOYGAN, MIoh. 



MAHUFAOTUEEES AND DEALEBS IN 



i^. S*at 



FLOUR, FEED AND G-RAIN, 



2) 



AND DEALERS IN 



@#&0i>iil K#ir#toail^#i 



IMLAIIV ST«E53EiT, 



Cheboygan, Michigan. 




M. A. CACNON, Proprietor. 



The Benton House is the Largest and Best Arranged 
for convenience of the Traveling Public of any House 
in the place. 



CURTIS ABEL, 

Manufacturer and Importer, Wholesale and Retail Dealer 



IN ALI> KINDS OF 



F 






^ flMEl ^Sb^ ^WP^? 




Chamber Sets, 
Sofas, 
Chairs, 
Mattresses, 
Spring Beds, 
Hat Stands, 



Parlor Sets, 
Lounges, 
Tete-a-Tetes, 
Bedsteads, 
Bureaus, 
What-Nots, 



Picture Frames, 
Looking G-lasses, Hangings, 



And everything in the way of 



HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE. 



Particular Attention paid to UNDERTAKING 



CHEBOYGAN, - MICHIGAN, 



Detroit, Alpena and Mackinac line of Steamers 




MABiE CITY, 



A fftst and coiiaiioUiouis 

Side-Wheel Steamer, 

and the 




Will ma.ke weekly trips Horn 

DETROIT TO MACKINAC 

f^nehmif at OhbbOygan, Crawford's Quarht, Ai.fena, Harrisvillk, Sau- 
■IJU FORKSTVII.LK, and all iatermediate Lake Shore P<>rtB, .lud connecting at 
Alpena with the lines for Bat City and Sauin AW. Special attention given to th^ 

SAFETY AKD COMFORT OF EXCVR8I01KI8T8. 

l.eavi£kg Detroit e^eiy Saturday juid Wedne«day, and Mackinaw, e> t;ry Tuesday 
»nd Friday. 



10,000 ACRES, 



Of valuable ismmng landsu lying from one to ten miles from Ohjbboygan Vu.laok. 
%*• ii^. Small payments In advance, balance on time, to 8uit pnrchaBers. 
Apply txi 

^w. 9-4. JnuM:£»ii]KX-:2\% 

(JBEIiOVGAN, Miehiunn, 
J^A^SING. Mirhiynn. 

WS. HUMPHREY, 
• Attorney mu\ Counsellor at Law, otUce over Bank Buildiu^, Corner 
Miri-ft and Third Sti-e^jti*. 

CHEBOYGAN, Michigan. 



C# A^ firii(0# $1^ C^ 



1>EALBKB IN 



*P 




Al«o tt ljB.rne Variety of 

Poeket Bookfi, Mill Books, Diaries, Writing Deskn, Portifolios, Fine 

8tatioiie]7$ Gold Pens, Card and Board (iames, Fuzzles, etc., 

Panorftinae, A. B. C. Blocks, Backgammon Boards, Chesi?, 

Dominoes, Vases, Pujtures. etc., Hair Oils,, 

Perfumery, Nuts, Candies, etc., 

Gents' Furnishing Goods, and Boots and Shoes 



E. A. FfiANES, Proprietor, 



The Mission House is second t<i none on thift Islami, aad i» 
well furnished. 



GEROW & PATTERSON 

DEAT.ER8 IN-- 

Drugs and Medicines, 

GROCERIES AND PROVISIOITS. 

GROCKERY, GLASSWARE, ETC. 



IIiMl, STEt: 



ilANUFACTURBRS A.JfD DKA1.BRS IK 



t^mm^u A470 t^tm. 



Al^jtO OBKSRAI. 1>BALKR|| m 



MERCHANDISE, LUMBERMEN'S SUPPUE'S, AC. 

CHEBOY&AN - - - liclliiu. 



At 9« liA3D$$C>$f ^ 



DEALER IN 

i 



AND 

Genuine Indian Curiosities. 

Strangers visiting the Island will do welJ to call and examine the com- 
plete stock of Indian Toys always on hand. 

uUxlJNi xi. XjjOL'XJuJuX 9 

(Established 1846.) 
SUCC£SSOR TO UEVl ORA¥ ANB BAIIiT Sc SCOTII.I4B. 

GIIX NETS, 



lALL KINDS OF" 



FISmNG MUTERIimCIIOQL BOOKUmiOIIEII!, 

Drugs, Medicines, 

AND GENERAL MERCHANDISE- 

JOHN M. BAILMY, M. B. 
ISLAND OF MAOKINAO, - Michigaii. 




JAMES F. OABEL, Proprietor, 



The McLeod House is centrally located and is 
equal in every respect to any house on the Island. 



^^^l»f) 



1 



m 




Corner Congress and Griswold Streets, 
SSTBOIT, - MICEI8AH. 



iiii 



jlVEB^V 



PESO 



BIPTIOJ: 



•Ciiio^ 



ptixi^ 



Co. 



? 



2lO 



Jefferson Avenue. 

DZiTROZT. 



DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 



I 



^ 




O 



i 



H. P. STEVENS, Manager. 

Twenty f /ommercial Rooms, Ten Parlors, Reading 
Rooms, Dining Rooms and Offices on the First Floor. 

Fifty Parlors and Suits of Rooms on Second Floor. 

Sixty Double and Single Rooms on Third Floor. 

Sixty Double and Single Rooms on Fourth Floor. 

Fifty very desirable large Family Parlors overlook- 
ing the river, and accessable by two broad stairways 
and an Otis Elevator. 

Seventy additional Rooms will soon be completed 
for Young Men's Department of the Hotel. 

Table Board, $1.50 per day. 

Rooms from 50 cts. to $2.00 a day. 
First Glass Bestaurant on European plan, at 
a cost of 25 to 75 cts. per meal. 



I VERMONT CENTRAL 

L INE OF STEAMERS! 

From CLEVELAND, TOLEDO or DETROIT 

To Chicago, back to Ogdensburgh, and return to Cleveland, Toledo or Detroit, having 
made the entire circuit of the Great Lakes and Rivers, touching at all of the 
principal Cities, without change of Boat ; including Meals and State Rooms . 
occupying about 16 days, over 3,000 miles, ALL FOR $30. Passengers have their 
choice to go East first, back to Chicago and return to Cleveland, Toledo or Detroit, 
or vice versa. 

THE FOLLOWING STEAMERS COMPOSE THE LINE: 

Akron, City of N, Y. City of Toledo, Praipie State, 

Buckeye, Empire, Maine, St. AlbaPns. 

Brooklyn, Granite State, Milwaukee, Young America 

Cleveland, Lowell, Nasliua, Chanaberlain, 

City of Concord, Lawrence, Ostoegaleliie, Micliigan. 
City of Boston, 

The following Steamers of the above list run only from Ogdensburgh to Toledo, 
touching at intermediate points. 

Empire, Michigan, Granite State, Prairie State. 

003Sri>TESOT3:2SrGt .A.T 



-WITH THE- 



VERMONT CENTRAL R. R. LINES 

Wor ttke VITUite nnd Green Mountains, Adirondack Mountains, 

liake Clianiplaiai, Hiake Oeorgre, Saratog^a, Boston, Neur 

ITork, and all Principal Points in Neur JEngrland, 

Nortliern New York, Canada and tke IX'^est. 

FOR TICKETS AND FVliL INFOBMATION APPLY TO 

4. W. FEENCH, Agt., W. T. WALZSE, Agt., N. J. BODIEB, Agt., 

Cleveland, Ohio. Toledo, Ohio. Detroit, Mieh. 

N"* I£. m:oX>OJJ:E3, PAssengrer A-g^t., Ole^elaixdl, Oliio. 

Senerai Agency 66 Washington Street, Boston. 

dEO. W. SMZTI, Fass. Agt., Ogdensburg, IT. 7. L IHLIiK, denl Agi 



The f #ll#wiiis T®siiEi®mtol8 

Was presented to Captain Harry Brown and Steward J. F. Farman, of 
the Steamer Cleveland, while en route from Ogdensburg to Chicago, will 
show for itself the reputation of these gentlemen, and their character and 
efficiency as officers. 

Captain Brown has been in the employ of the Company for sixteen 

years, and Steward J. F. Farman for eight years, six years of which he 
has ben steward of the "Cleveland." 

Lake Michigan, July 7th, 1873. 
To Harbt Brown, Captain, and J. F. Farman, Steward, 
of the Propeller " Cleveland." 

Having been passengers on the Steamer *' Cleveland," of 
the N. T. Co., (V. C. Line,) which sailed from Ogdensburgh for Chicago, 
on June 30th, 1878, we desire to express our appreciation of your gentle- 
manly conduct and of your very friendly and kindly attention to us 
during our voyage. The Steamer was in the best of order ; our rooms 
were clean, neat, well furnished aud very comfortable ; the fare was 
excellent and abundant. We take pleasure in saying that the comforts 
we enjoyed, together with the scenery of the Lake, makes this one of the 
most delightful excursions we ever had. With our thanks to he Captain 
and Steward, we also wish to remember kindly the other officers who 
have contributed largely to our comfort and pleasure during our trip. 

With our best wishes, we are gentlemen, yours, &c., 

J. M. Irvine, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Jambs A. Ferguson, Chicago, Ills. 
R. S. Avery, Pulaski, N. Y. 
Dora E. Irvine, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Aggie J. McGill, Keesville, N. Y. 
Louisa Nimocks, Minneapolis, Minn, 
Julia E. Phelps, Syracuse, N. Y. 
E. M. Rowley, Utica, Minn. 
Martin Stevens, M.D., Correspond' t,.0. 
Mrs. E. A. Kingsbury, Phil, Penn. 
D. GiBBS, Lapeer, Mich. 
H. Cassells, Victoria P. 0., Ca. 
Catharine North, Baraboo, Wis. 
J. N. Sampson, St. Charles, Wis. 
Mrs. J.^B. Foots, Boston, Mass. 
Ws. McPherson, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 
Hattib M. Foster, Potsdam, N. Y. 
Nancy Coffin, Fon du Lac, Wis. 
And Sixteen Others. 



FOR, A.IL.IL. KLTISrOS OJP 

Send yonr order to J. E. LOISQ & 00., 110 Woodward Avenne, DETROIT. 
OULEXIFUGE! — A Sure Protection against Mosquitoes, Black Flies and Fleas. 

WHEN YOU COME TO THE CITY, GO TO 

O. R- MABliEir, t^^"Tlie Olotliierr 

FOR CLOTHIXO AND CUSTOM WOKK, 

130 TTood^^rara Avenue, lOETK-OIT, IMLlcfi. 

SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 

mm fflaBQlm®! 

The only ])H})er in the Northwest devoted exchisively to manufacturing and 
scienee. Subscription ijrice, :J1,00 a year. 

Patentees who wish to hnve their iiiventions illustrated or described, will find it 
to their advantage to correspond or visit the oftice of the JoiUiXAL. 

Published on tlie tirst of each month by 

R. A. SPRAGIIJE, Detroit, Mich. 



S. SMITH 2^ CO. 




Importers, Jewelers, 
;7'anlSllversinltlis, 



CORNER 



Woodward and Jeffersoo 



AVENUES! 



OJETROIT. 



iirSTEINWAY 



State ^ent for 
GEL 
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FOR CGLLE6E& AND THE CmiNTINfi ROOM. 

Ws iiical Bflotteepg; 

''Fi|i#4M<&H SCHOOLS 7#^ 



;._ ^ A-'-SJafe.^Si^^l-CMiaiakstoii,, after visitiag 'tli^ Mayft^^rBttsii^ess -'Oolleife and 
^ bf^oiiaSJif ae^ft^filiA ivi%h the raiige and tliorouglmess ^f Ite wo#, in ite pnblJghed 

^""'"'^; ,fe««ii<&i sp#®k' itt too Wgk t0riii.$ -of i^^^i^WlitMoii of this, 
io%*>..Yom^g mea,de^irf»g 'a-i>tisfii«si. edtioaetioa:' will find 



^ofii0t oi V^tigmm and Miandolpli 



■ -lyt^iiraipi:^^^ 
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